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* A FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Create Something 


| By FELIX PAYAN? 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND 
| THE AMATEUR. 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE | 
® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
© 168 PAGES 6’x9” ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST 
URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and elarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many ' 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 


: every field of art. Order yours now. ! 
= In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
| as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 


: It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- Cloth Binding 
Bd dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. $ 2.50 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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What Our Readers Sey 


@ I like Design immensely and 
so do our teachers. This magazine 
not only covers help in art instruc- 
tion but keeps the teacher, as well 
as the art teacher, informed about 
new trends and activities in the 
field of design. I believe it is 
most helpful to see the fine photo- 
graphs of work being done in vari- 
ous places. 

Design magazine is inspirational 
without being technical, and does 
give a broad viewpoint. One is 
always aware of the fact in the lay- 
out of the magazine, in the selec- 
tion of materials for illustration 
purposes, that the principles of 
Design are paramount in a maga- 
zine by that name. 


ROSEMARY BEYMER 
DIRECTOR OF ART 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(We Believe... 


1. That a good general program of supervision. 
the purpose of which is the improvement of 
instruction, is both essential and valuable to 
a school system, and that the supervision of 
art education should improve instruction in 


a. Art as an important means of expressing 
and interpreting ideas and feelings, by 
means of which all school subjects shall 
become more meaningful and the life 
of the pupil correspondingly richer. 


b. Art as an organized body of aesthetic ex- 
perience coordinate with other major cur- 
riculum, areas, and growing out of the 
curriculum taken as a whole. 


c. Art as the culminating stage of the cur- 
riculum, in which art as an area of ex- 
perience becomes an attitude and a spirit 
which suffuses the entire curriculum. 


That supervision in general should be a co- 
operative professional activity based upon 
responsibility shared by teacher and super- 
visor, and that art supervision should 


a. Maintain a balance between individual 
and social consciousness. 


b. Be present whenever a process calls forth 
in a single expression the whole nature 
of the individual in an attempt to inter- 
pret and to satisfy a social need. 


That it is essential to the success of a gen- 
eral supervisory program for the teacher and 
supervisor to feel each other to be sincere 
and impartial, and that the supervisory pro- 
gram in art should 


a. Concern itself with the development, con- 
tinual growth and enrichment of person- 
ality through the arts as means of self- 
expression. 


b. Stress the worth of the individual and 
his capacity for growth. 


That all those with supervisory responsibility 
should encourage in teachers self-expression, 
initiative and independence of thought, and 
that the art supervisory program should 


a. Emphasize participation in creative activ- 
ities, developing the ability to plan, as- 
sume responsibility and carry through to 


successful completion meaningful under- 
takings. 


b. Provide opportunities for all to engage 
in meaningful, enjoyable, creative and in- 
formational experiences. 


5. That all effective supervision results in con- 
structive, practical help for the classroom 
teacher, and that the supervisory program 
in art should 


a. Help the teacher to develop a sequential 
pattern of teaching, through observing the 
stages of orienting, designing, forming 
products, and appreciating. 


b. Recognize that progress in art education 
is to be realized in the expression of the 
hopes, the ideals and the aspirations of 
our own environment, of our own times, 
and of our own lives. 


6. That all supervision should stimulate self- 
appraisal and continuous professional growth 
that the supervision of art should help to 


a. Develop a love of the beautiful in all 
things. 
b. Clarify meanings leading to better under- 


standing, fuller living, good taste and 
appreciation. 
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Joe, who painted this picture, is fourteen years old. 
He is a talented violinist and has given many concerts. 


@ No two boys are alike. They cannot be educated wholesale. 
This is more true of art than it is of some other subjects. 
A swimming class can be larger. A singing class can be 
bigger. In art the children need to be in smaller groups so 
that each can express himself more freely. 


Who but Joe could paint a symphony in ten minutes. He 
knows all about it. He has given concerts since he was seven 
years of age. He has had a shorter program in school so 
that he could go home and practice on music many hours 
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CHILD 


By JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


each day. He is very much interested in the symphony as a 
unit and in each player. 


Here is a picture of Joe when he made this illustration. 
It was summer, there was so much to do. He loved to play 
baseball. He had the baseball bat or a wet swim suit on 
the desk when he was painting. He dashed into the art room 
after a swim in the school pool. He painted a little, then 
rushed out to practice on the school play for he was Michelson, 
the great scientist. In the play he had the opportunity to play 
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the violin and wear a funny mustache, for Michelson played 
the violin and wore the mustache when he was a younger 
man. In the illustration called the Symphony you see his 
sense of humor and interest in the people as well as in their 
music. 


James fled from Nazi Germany when he was ten. This 
picture was painted when he was 14, in the same class with 
Joe. The little bundle in front of the tragic mother is her 
baby crushed by the Nazi. There is much red blood on the 
mother and the child. He painted pictures of hanging peopl: 
and other Nazi victims. 


James always says “I can’t paint backgrounds.” It isn’t 
a matter of can’t. It’s a case of not yet being interested in 
backgrounds. One day we needed a huge picture to decorate 
the gym for the Inter-American workshop. I asked the 
children if they’d care to help the college and very quickly 
paint this picture 25 ft. long and 12 ft. high. James in one 
hour drew 8 large dancers and 6 seated players. He told 
the children what colors he wanted in their clothes. Then 
when we talked about background he had no interest. 
So far backgrounds mean nothing to him. They will some 
day. The children had fun planning and painting the colors 
to put back of his dancing and playing Mexicans. 


John age 11, paints many portraits of men, never women, 
never children. John likes to have good fights with boys. 
He likes to paint gangsters, teamsters, laborers. Although 
he lives in a home of culture he often likes to paint people 
of other types. The accompanying illustration was chosen 
because it illustrates how much he could show in a few 
brush strokes. 


Kirk paints many war boats. He painted “The White Cliffs 
of Dover.” He painted the scenery our boys are in right 
now in many parts of the world. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Left: John, age 11, 
painted this portrait 
with a lively -brush. 


Below: James, age 14, 
came from Germany aft 
the age of 10 and had 
seen Nazi cruelties. 
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@ The controversy concerning arti in education, and especi- 
ally the réle of the artist in education, was renewed recently 
by one of the magazines reporting art news of current inter- 
est. The replies received from artists and teachers, as well 
as from those who may have had a more indirect interest 
in the matter, tended to fall into a general division along well 
known lines. Those who believe in the role of the artist- 
teacher stress the importance of a sound professional train- 
ing, and in the higher levels of education, even of professional 
experience. Those who stress the importance of teacher- 
artist in the classroom, place their emphasis on the pupil- 
teacher relationship. This division of thought on the matter 
falls into the traditional controversy in educational philoso- 
phy between “subject-matter” teaching and “pupil-centered”’ 
teaching. The cleavage is basic to all education, and art educa- 
tion is no exception. Proponents of either side have rarely sta- 
ted the question in its proper form, and are inclined to quote 
at random from the educational psychology fitted to the im- 
mediate subject. Or, in an attempt to make a new approach 
to the problem, they have assumed that the above mentioned 
hyphenizations are genuine creative solutions, or a full 
formulation of the problem. They have failed to realize that 
“teacher-artist”, whatever the order of the hybrid is an 
ideak which is, almost inevitably utopian. 


No one can deny that the artist, in the person of the creative 
spirit, is often awkward in the classroom, ill equipped to 
carry forward progressions in their natural sequense, in 
reality a novice in the art of teaching for the first years. 
No one can deny that teaching tends to dull the senses to 
genuine creative problems on the adult level, that personal 
problems get in the way of art problems, and that only in 
the seminar and in advanced graduate work is the teacher 
really a codperating member in an exciting mental process. 
On the other hand, teachers who come out of teachers col- 
leges and universities and directly from the art school into 
the curriculum, often come not as artists but as ill-equipped 
apprentices at either teaching or (what is the true alterna- 
tive?) demonstrating art of a professional quality. Many 
tend to take the easy way out and let the students occupy 
their time with the “school” magazine type of production, 
which may or may not be consonant with a genuine art pro- 
gram. The dichotomy falls again, into the same pattern, with 
the artist in the role of the defender of the integrity of the 
subject, the rationale of which is not easy to demonstrate in 
the language of “progressive” education. The major in art, 
with a Master’s degree from Teachers College has fostered the 
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By CLIFFORD AMYX 
William Woods College 


Fulton, Missouri 


“free creative activty” approach to art with or without 
supervision. 


The incompatibility of art and education, if real, is most 
clearly expressed at the secondary level. I believe that it 
has: arisen from the neglect of the adjustment of the art 
curriculum to fit the needs of the adolescent student. Per- 
haps this can be illustrated best by an example in teaching. 
The problem at hand, let us say, is the making of a poster 
relevant to the sale of war stamps on a certain day and at 
a certain time. In order to convey accurately the informa- 
tion necessary it is necessary to draw a table. This most 
elementary of problems in art is considerably beyond the 
capacity, of the many adolescents who have had “excellent” 
training in art, represented by a full program in art through- 
out the elemenary grades. Rather than lose the whole problem 
into the immediate end result of the poster and flatten the 
table completely, which would have been the easiest way out, 
a radical notion would be, to teach some of the fundamentals 
of drawing, at least enough to aid in the representation of 
the table. Art problems which do not offer such opportunities, 
do not belong in, a school, but in a commercial shop. 

There is no successful method of teaching the data necessary 
to progress in art which can continue to teach design continu- 
ally at the expense of representation, or any method which 
can continue to teach expression continually at the expense 
of impression, without creating an ultimate dilemma which 
must show up finally in educational loss. I am, quite frankly, 
fearful of the type of art education in the secondary school 
which continues to foster the budding artist in all of us at 
the expense of the growth of the visual discipline necessary 
to create a sound approach to art. To be confronted with the 
proposition that “children learn to draw by themselves”, 
which was addressed to me by an art supervisor, seems to 
leave the teacher in a rather menial role. The total philosophy 
of education which is implicit in this statement has been 
ridiculed by many, and I do not need to belabor it further, 
but the fact that there are teachers who practice such a 
philosophy in the class room, and whose teaching consists in 
setting the subject-matter scene, and the few technical hints 
in the use of chalk which will result in a completely covered 
piece of paper, indicate the type of teaching which has been 
universal in the elementary school, and which is ruinous on 
the secondary level. I confess that, along with many who 
have taught on the secondary level, I have practiced this 
type of teaching, but in an experimental fashion, and only to 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A CREATIVE USE 
OF SCISSORS, NEEDLE, 
THREAD AND CLOTH. 


By DEAN WENSTROM 
University Theatre 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 


Mary, Queen of Scots, Amelia Sedley, 
Marie Antoinette, and Duchess of Ferrara. 


@ Surely one of the most fascinating media in which the 
student can create is cloth: scissors, needle, thread, and cloth. 
I speak of these things in a creative sense. There are various 
ways in which they are now being used in the schools. Cloth, 
needle, and thread are naturally used in homemaking and 
sewing classes. Also I have seen valuable projects called 
“personal design” or “the art of dress” in which the student 
planned her dress designs and pasted samples of materials on 
a sort of chart to show the pattern and texture desired. 
These things are very good in their way. They teach the 
student dexterity and technique and some selectivity in the 
sewing class. They train her to see and understand the prob- 
lems of pattern, color, and texture of cloth as related to 
her own personality and to the limitations of the human 
figure. But these creative projects in the art class are 
forever waiting to be carried out. 


Moreover, these jobs of work seem so specialized. This over- 
pragmatic approach to and manipulation of a vital and alive 
medium seems to deny so many of its potentialities of actual 
creation. It is so unrelentingly practical 


—Photos by Charlotte Anderson. 


The author with one of his miniatures. 


Of Course, teaching young people to design and make their 
own garments is excellent in itself. I am not denying it, 
but it seems very clear to me that art activitity should give 
a broader appreciation of the vitality and flexibility of an 
art medium and the sheer joy of its manipulation. This, 1 
know, is not the primary purpose of the projects mentioned 
above, nor perhaps should it be. But it should appear in 
the handling of the medium and in putting it to a practical 
use. In a sewing class this appreciation comes naturally to 
the more apt and interested students. But the art class 
projects are employing a different medium, a graphic one. 
And the students, to think in terms of cloth, must make a 
sort of mental translation from show card or watercolor to 
cloth and its possibilities and often without any experience 
with cloth. 


No art medium should be considered through the substitution 
of another except in the most specialized sense: drafting and 
blueprint making in industry, and the drafting and produc- 
tion of patterns in dressmaking, etc. However, the men who 
make the blueprints and the patterns have had ample ex- 
perience in shaping metal parts with machines or in forming 
cloth into garments. In both these industries the project is 
essentially practical in an industrial sense and not artistic 
except as the proper making of all things is artistic. And 
these are not projects in learning but are the professional 
activities of skilled people. Somewhere in their training 
experience these people have known the personal joy of work- 
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ALICE 
FROM “BECKYSHARP" 


ing with a particular medium—or else they should be doing 
something different. 


Student activity is learning activity, activity in which the 
student discovers in himself the pleasure of manipulating 
various media. The joy that a student can find for himself 
in working with cloth as a creative medium seems to be 
lacking in the kind of project offered in most schools. It 
is lacking for two reasons. First, the contemporary costume 
of women use so little material that the designing of it con- 
sists of planning within a very limited scope. To obtain 
variety, the designer must resort to minute variation or a 
kind of condensation of the more freely and generously con- 
ceived motifs of the past into the limited modern modes. 
This is doubly true of men’s clothes. But we shall ignore all 
suggestions of the aspects of a contemporary sartorial revolu- 
tion—that is another project. Second, making drawings of 
materials and costumes in whatever mode ignores the es- 
sential medium of garment creation by putting the emphasis 
en the manipulation of another. It puts the cart before the 
horse in the learning sense. The student cannot conceive de- 
signs in a secondary medium until he knows how the primary 
one acts when handled at first hand. 


I say these things as a result of several years of art teach- 
ing, costume designing for dramatic productions, and the 
teaching of costuming. After using a more direct approach 
to the teaching of the latter subject it was amazing to me 
how easily and joyfully a group of students, with little or no 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT 


VINNIE DAY FROM 
“LIFE WITH FATHER” 


training or experience with sewing, manipulated their ma- 
terials into creations and how completely they applied the 
results of the class experience—an assurance in the handling 
of cloth and an understanding of its characteristic behavior— 
to actual theatre-costuming projects. One girl who had made 
a costume in class for Monine Clair in Smilin’ Through made 
all the bonnets and capes and organized the costuming for 
a production of Quality Street. I know that she could barely 
thread a needle before she took the costuming course. The 
interesting thing to me was that she had not learned to make 
just one costume but rather to make many and of various 
styles. Smilin’ Through is in an entirely different style 
from Quality Street. 


After several years, therefore, of teaching costuming students 
to recognize period costumes and to draw attractive pictures 
of them, I had really learned to teach costuming. The illus- 
trations of this article are the immediate result of the 
course, its tangible evidence. But the more essential results 
of the experience are still being felt around the theatre for 
which the course was given. 


I learned that the art teacher using the media of cloth, 
needle, and thread, must give his pupils these things plus 
some kind of form on which to put them. We solved this 
problem by obtaining dress forms and models put out by a 
dress-pattern manufacturing house. They are obtainable at 
mail-order houses and can, I am sure, be ordered through any 
local department store. The models we used were twenty 
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inches tall and the forms were made to the models. They 
were purchased for about two dollars apiece. 

The small forms were necessary for several reasons: on?, 
the expense of materials that would have been necessary if 
large costumes had been made; another, economy of space 
in a large class; and third, scraps of beautiful textiles could 
be used (we used remnants and scraps of material almost 
entirely for the project). : 

However, there are drawbacks to making for small clothes 
models. The chief one is that materials of certain weights, 
velveteen and taffeta, for example, will not have the same 
effect on small models as they would have on large ones 
or on the human figure. This can be overcome by putting BB 
shot into skirt and sleeve hems to give them the proper 
weight to hang right. Another disadvantage is the minute- 
ness of detail and the smallest of even the major seams. 
But if the work is carefully done, and the tendency is to 
do it that way, the student will be encouraged when he dis- 
covers how much easier it is to make large garments. 

The advantages, therefore, of using small models far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Effects can be achieved with 
average figured materials and ornamental edgings, etc., that 
are most difficult to obtain for large costumes where for 
period effect it is necessary to go outside the dress material 
field and use bedspreads, drapery materials, or designs 
printed by hand. Another advantage is that hand-designed 
and woven textiles can be used experimentally without the 
ardous labor necessary for practical garments. If such de- 
signing were planned on a small scale to get the effect of 
the blown-up designs on large models, a teacher could get a 
unique correlation with practical mathematics, provided, of 
course, accurate scales were maintained. This would be 
very interesting and useful to a young designer. 

But I can hear art teachers saying, “But this is a costume- 
ing project; what has my classwork to do with the theatre?” 
I believe it has many applications to art classwork. Make 
your dolls or models as marionettes and actually plan a 
dramatic production or use the project to preceed a 
dramatic production of students. But this sort of complete 
project is not necessary, in my opinion, to the learning 
process nor to the achievement of creative experience in a 
school. I am thinking of it as a special project in correlation 
with other subjects. With literature it would be fascinating. 
It would be a great deal of fun, for example, to costume 
My Last Duchess in her farthingale, damasks, and ruff, or to 
wardrobe one of the Little Women or Evangeline. There are 
endless possibilities. For the boys, and I have found them 
equally responsive and as able as the girls, the lady form 
could be concealed by Sir Walter Raleigh or Cedric the Saxon. 
Paste on some whiskers and a single art class could do all 
the characters from Macbeth. And there is no reason why 
the figures could not be built by the class and the heads 
carved from wood or formed from papier-maché. How much 
more vividly we could understand historical and literary 
people if we had a more than pictorial understanding of their 
habiliments. 

Another, and not the least interesting, fact to consider in 
this discussion, is that dolls are an easily empathized medium 
in themselves. A student rapidly projects himself into the 
doll so that it takes on his own identity. He will immediately 
create for the doll in terms of himself. Doll dressing is, 
therefore, one of the most personally interesting projects 
that a teacher can find. The teacher need not worry about 
class motivation and adjustment. The students will take to 
the work automatically and will be willing to go to greater 
trouble to get a precise effect than they will in a less personal 
medium. There seems to be a kind of primitive personal 
empathy in the experience, for the identification of oneself 
with a doll seems to be integrally potential to human life. 


ARE ART AND EDUCATION INCOMPATIBLE? 
(Continued from page 5) 


test its validity. The immediate products was interesting, 
ingenious, colorful, expressive, charming, and utterly childish, 
in some cases. In other cases it was messy, sprawling, 
disorganized, uninteresting, and still utterly childish. | 
proceeded to exhibit the former and throw the lattcr away. 
The results of such a method of teaching is that the pupils 
will have had medial experience but at the end of adoles- 
cence they will be exactly where they started in regard to 
understanding. In many cases at the end of the eighth grade 
they are through with art forever. They have no foundation 
in taste and have never exercised their critical faculty in art 
at all. Whether this is possible is a question for a concerted 
attack effort of exploration on the part of psychologists and 
educators, but if it is not possible the foundation for fur- 
ther growth should be laid. 

The teacher who steps into the secondary classroom in ar: 
will be confronted by the most difficult of teaching problems. 
I have sought in both literature and practice for some guid- 
ing principles of art education at this level and have had 
to grope slowly to my own solutions. Art teachers must, 
of course, be thankful that they have not been handed a 
copy book and told to teach drawing. In this sense the liber- 


_ alization of practice is all to the good. On the other hand 


no one should be proud of the fact that when the very few 
guiding principles of progression are neglected the whole 
field of endeavor falls into a chaos of “free-expression” in 
which the age level of the student is the entire determinant 
of the product. There is such a lack of fundamental pro- 
gression that the beginnings years of instruction in college 
can ill afford to do anything except forget the fact that the 
pupil has had art in secondary school, and any sort of a 
standard procedure in evaluation of the level of the student 
is a gesture toward the field of measurement. 

The fact that the secondary curriculum, as in most standard 
practice, is laid out as a correlary of a sustained interest in 
art, and that after adolescence, when the art “interest” of 
the student is seen to diminish rapidly, art becomes im- 
mediately elective and selective, means only that the elemen- 
tary. program is self contained, and that the secondary pro- 
gram exists on a different basis, though there has been a 
lack of a hard-headed realization of this fact. The role of 
the teacher who tries art teaching at adolescence must first 
of all be predicated on the conception of progress from a 
known level of achievement. It seems evident to me that all 
that has hitherto been done in thia direction is to exhibit 
the level of accomplishment which may be expected of any 
given group. This same type of philosophy seems to permeate 
the art tests which have been designed to evaluate and prog- 
nosticate in art. Between the junior high school, in which 
the lag in creative ability is taken up in an occupation with 
crafts and made-work, and the senior high where the attempt 
to base work on the concept of level of accomplishment plus 
progress, there is a complete break. Where slipshod methods 
extend through the high school, the break is postponed still 
further and more valuable time is lost. 

The bridging of this gap, and the complete change in the 
nature of art requires a new program, a course in art teach- 
ing which will be delayed no longer in adolescence than 
necessary. If there is a sound reason for continued presence 
of art in the curriculum, and neither artists nor educators 
have made a cogent demonstration of the necessity, the break 
between educational and professional demands much be erased. 
This can be done only by a fundamental progression from 
previously acquired skills, with the genuine satisfaction which 
comes from learning these skills. This is the “creative” 
answer to the dilemma. 
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PRAVELING 


Mrs. Vance brings 
art to the rural 
schools of Nebraska. 
She devised a plan 
which brought pleas- 
ure and understand- 
ing of masterpieces 
to thousands of 
country children. 


By NELLIE MAY SCHLEE VANCE 
Director of Art in Extension 
University of Nebraska 


e Five years ago a grant of funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made possible an art extension 
service to rural Nebraska schools which has had many 
notable results. The project consists in the rental, for 
the nominal sum of $10.00, of a small specially designed 
exhibit of six fine colored prints mounted on screens and 
two framed original pictures to a whole county for a period 
long enough that each school in the county may display the 
exhibit for one week. The county superintendent arranges 
for the order in which the schools receive the exhibit and 
for a teachers’ meeting at which the exhibit is shown and 
its use explained. 


In the five years in which I have been in charge of this 
work one hundred and fifteen of these exhibits have been 
placed in eighty-nine counties, and many counties have had 
three exhibits. Superintendents have developed their own 
interesting followups for keeping alive the enthusiasm 
generated by the showing of the pictures. The traditional 
method of followup for an art exhibit has been to have the 
children write a composition or write the answers to a set 
of questions about the picture, thus correlating “English” 
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and “Art” with no great benefit to English and considerable 
harm to art. Most people lack the skill to portray an 
emotional experience in words, and enjoying a picture is 
definitely an emotional experience. The unhappy children 
compelled to write on a topic for which few adults have the 
vocabulary, learned to hate both the composition and its 
subject matter. Composition they could not entirely avoid 
but as soon as the school period was over, they most cer- 
tainly could dispense with art. 


The results was to close to a section of the American 
populace one of the greatest realms of delight the world 
has ever known, the enjoyment of great pictures. To avoid 
this early fostered dislike of pictures, one of the conditions 
under which the Rural Traveling Art Galleries are loaned 
to schools is that no child be required to write anything 
about the exhibit. Freed of the distasteful compositions, 
children have developed a keen interest in art itself. 


NO FORMAL STUDY 


Since the whole theory of the gallery is that pictures are 
meant to be enjoyed, no written exercise nor formal “picture 


(Continued on page 14) 
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A TRAVELING RURAL 


The rural school children of District 45, Seward 
County, Nebraska, gather with their teacher to en- . 
joy the first showing of the gallery in that school. 


WINDOW CLEANING 
By AARON DOUGLAS 


Aaron Douglas, now a well known 
painter, was once a student in the 
Art Depatrtment of the University of 
Nebraska. 


from the collection of the Nebraska 


The picture shown here is 


Art Association, University of Nebraska. 
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UNIVERSITY 0 
NEBRASKA ART 


AFTER THE RAIN 
By AARON PYLE 


An original panting included in the Rural 


Traveling Art Gallery in Nebraska. 


MINERS’ REST 
By PAUL SAMPLE 


From the Frank M. Hall Collection, University 
of Nebraska. This picture is foreign to the 


experience of Nebraskans. 


AFTERNOON SKIING 
By ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


This picture from the Frank M. Hall Collec- 
tion, University of Nebraska attracts much at- 


tenion in a territory where ski jumps are rare. 
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By STANLEY CURSITER 


Director of the National 
Gallery of Scotland 


@ Perhaps the most surprising and outstanding event in 
Seotland during World War II has been the revived interest 
in Art. On the outbreak of war, Art Galleries and Museums 
were closed and the permanent collections dispersed for safe 
storage. A few art societies held exhibitions in 1940 in a 
noble effort to keep interest alive and a number of exhibitions 
were held of a propaganda character to raise funds for 
various war charities; but the return to a more definite 
accent on the Fine Arts was largely due to the work of 
the British Council. 

A new section of the Council had been formed to deal with re- 
sident foreigners and, as a great many refugees from occupied 
Europe had found temporary homes in Scotland—Poles, 
Czechs, Norwegians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen—many of them 
in the Services and including several professional and ama- 
teur artists—it was suggested that if an exhibition of work 
by these artists could be arranged, it would serve the double 
purpose of allowing them to feel that they were taking part 
in the life of the community and, at the same time, provid? 
an opportunity of showing contemporary European Art in 
Scotland. 

The idea grew rapidly and the exhibition which was opened 
at the Scottish National Gallery in Edinburgh in May 1941 
under the title “Arts of Our Allies”, was much bigger and 
more ambitious than had been envisaged originally. Its 
success was instantaneous. Full allowance had been mad» 
for the circumstances under which the material had been 
produced—the Polish Army granted a short period of leav> 
to artists, architects, and sculptors to prepare work—and 
the opportunity was seized with enthusiasm. The exhibition 
demonstrated tendencies and aims rather than full accom- 
plishment and was, in its way, a revelation. Other exhibitions 
followed, illustrating the art of Allied countries. Some 
could be shown by photographs only, others by crafts, but 
in every case they aimed at presenting the cultural back- 
ground of the country represented. Concerts, lectures and 
talks were arranged and the public gave generous patronage. 
Other exhibitions were interspersed until, at the Scottish 
National Gallery alone, exhibitions were being opened at 
three-weekly intervals, with three exhibitions frequently run- 
ning concurrently. Other centers were equally active, and 
exhibitions were circulated to smaller centers, to Army units, 
to canteens and to schools. These exhibitions very clearly 
met a public demand, attendances steadily increased . and 
annual exhibitions of art societies broke all records or reached 
figures only known at peak periods. 


One of the most interesting exhibitions was that of American 
Art arranged under the auspices of Artists for Victory, in col- 
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laboration with the Central Institute of Art and Design. 
Circumstances at the time of the arrival of the pictures in 
the country made it desirable to divert them from London 
so that they were shown first in Scotland. Exhibitions of 
American child art had also been held and exchanges ar- 
ranged with galleries and schools in America, so, for the 
first time, it was possible for the artists and people of 
Scotland to make contact with contemporary American Art. 
What has been the effect on Scottish Art of those new experi- 
ences? Most of the younger artists of military age are ser- 
ving with the Forces. Those who have been active are 
mostly men who served in World War I and who had already 
established their positions in local art circles. Their work— 
like most European art—is “modern” in the sense that it 
derives or is influenced by the School of Paris, but it is 
marked by typically Scottish features which give it a defi- 
nite national flavor. The work shown by Continental artists 
is more loosely handled and is more vivid in color. Although 
the effect has been to suggest to Scottish painters the pos- 
sibility of a greater freedom in vivacity, sparkle and light- 
hearted inconsequence, these are characteristics a little 
foreign to the Scottish nature. 

In broad terms, Scottish painting has been notable for other 
fundamental qualities. The most outstanding is the sincerity 
and honesty of purpose that has been reflected in portrait 
painting and landscape of sober dignity—still the founda- 
tion of Scottish art—but it is in their general attitude to 
technique, with their fine regard for paint as a material 


_to be used with a full impasto, and the paint brush as a tool 


designed for that purpose, that the Scottish painters have 
been most concerned. Above all, the Scot has been the child 
of his environment, and he has been ever conscious of the 
pervading atmosphere which shrouds his native land and 
masks with tone the richness of its local color. Under con- 
stantly changing atmospheric conditions he has been pre- 
occupied with the “quality” of color and its modifications 
rather than brilliance. 

It is perhaps the lack of “quality” in this sense that is the 
final barrier which stands between the Scot and much of the 
painting he has seen recently. He rejoices in the brilliance, 
but, on a closer look, he sees the lemon cadmium, the viridian 
and the alizarine crimson in a constant and recurring mono- 
tony of subdivisions, and, in his inner heart, he feels sure 
there are other and finer colors than these, and more subtle 
ways of laying them on. 

Despite the high war tempo in the art world, there has 
been produced a great deal of excellent work. Conditions have 
not been easy for artists, materials have been difficult to get, 
favorite sketching grounds have been closed for military 
reasons and travelling debarred. Younger painters in the 
Services have produced pictures dealing with war activities 
under the most unpromising circumstances, older painters 
have almost consistently avoided war subjects and their work 
has continued on pre-war lines. 


What will be the outcome? The younger men will come back, 
enriched by experience such as no earlier generations have 
known and with an urge for self-expression that will be real 
and urgent. They will have something very definite to ex- 
press, they will see life clearly—but in a new pattern. 
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BRITISH COUNCIL EXHIBITION 
F WORKS OF ALLIED ARTISTS 


An exhibition opened at the Scottish 

National Gallery in Edinburgh under the 

title, “Arts Of Our Allies, met with 
instantaneous success. 


Above: DAWN WITHOUT GLORY by Robert 
Henderson Blyte, a tribute to the men of 
the Second B.E.F. 


Left: SELF PORTRAIT in guache by Alek- 
sander Zyw, a contribution from Poland. 


Below: GIRL WITH A MASK by Portinari, 
a contribution from South America. 
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TRAVELING ART GALLERY 
(Continued from page 9) 


studies” are required of the children. Descriptive leaflets 
accompanying the pictures enable the teacher to answer 
questions asked by the pupils. 


I ask the teacher, however, to ask each child, not during 
schoo! hours, “Which picture do you like best?” and “If 
you could take it home where would you hang it?” Without 
children’s knowledge, the teachers keep a record of these 
answers and remarks and send them to me. 


A boy age six “would hang Rousseau’s ‘Monkey in the Forest’ 
on the wall in front of him where he sat at the table so he 
could laugh while he was eating.” A boy age fourteen 
“would hang the picture of his choice in the barn so that he 
could see it when doing chores.” A little girl age seven would 
“nut the picture in the bottom of our trunk.” She remarked 
that “all the men in our family have greasey hands.” 


THE JUNIOR EXHIBIT AND SENIOR EXHIBIT 


The Junior Exhibit, so called because there is also a Senior 
Exhibit of 34 pictures available for places with a room 
large enough to display it properly, has been shown from 
one side of the state to the other. The Junior Exhibit is 
made up of twelve paintings and is sent out for one day 
with a lecturer. The Senior Gallery has gone to school 
houses, churches, parks, county fairs, and city celebrations 
as a special attraction. This gallery is also sent out for 
one day with a lecturer. 


A small fee is charged for each exhibit; $25.00 for the 
Senior Gallery, $5.00 for the Junior Exhibit, and $10.00 for 
the Rural Gallery, the balance of the expense for the two 
last named having been borne in the past by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, now being carried by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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OTHER GALLERIES 


The pleasure rural children derive from their galleries 
aroused the interest of teachers and school patrons in smaller 
towns. They asked, “Why can’t we have traveling galleries, 
too?” The more extensive display space possible in the 
large school houses made a more pretentious exhibit possible. 
This exhibit is known as the Junior Exhibit. It consists of 
twelve pictures, originals and large framed prints, which are 
brought for a day, together with a lecturer, to a community. 
All school children, from beginners to senior, attend, 
though at different times. Patrons are welcome at any time. 
A new experiment in the urban gallery is the All-American 
Gallery of twelve representatives works by American artists, 
together with a large booklet and phonograph records about 
the artist and pictures, which can be rented for $10,00 by 
the school for two weeks and moved from room to room. 
The fact that Americans have done work which has won 
international recognition is a good fact for children to know, 
especially children to whom art is only to be described as 
“fancy” or “foreign.” 


ART FOR MORALE 


For more than three years we have lived in the turmoil of 
war. Older people can remember the ways of peace, but to 
children the days of war have become the only reality; they 
have forgotten what it is like before the news of battles 
litterally filled the air. 


It is not good that this should happen. Children must not be 
allowed to forget that there could be peace. 

One of the best ways to keep them remembering, to keep 
them secure in spirit, is to let them see the record artists 
have made of beautiful things, a record which remains the 
same in a world of change, which is always something to 
which a tired and frightened mind can turn for reassurance 
and rest. Great pictures are a source of high morale; now 
is the time to give children access to this source. 


A change takes place in children’s 
painting as enter adolescence. They 
are interested in the rules that 
govern academic painting-perspec- 


tive, receding color, etc. 
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THE RED 
YORK 


By ELENOR LUST 
Art Department at 
Little Red High School 
New York City 


@ In my teaching of adolescent and preadolescent children, 
I have noticed a very interesting fact. Children painting 
in these two groups generally have an interest in different 
kinds of subject matter. 


Pre-adolescent children create quite spontaneously declaring 
that a certain subject matter interests them, and that they 
will now paint it. More often than not, the subject will 
be on a realistic topic, for instance, coal miners, or a sub- 
ject correlated with their social studies. But the mistakes 
in drawing, such as the difference in proportions or in land- 
scape perspective and other spatial relationships aren’t 
bothersome to the younger artist. A cat may be as big 
or bigger than a human being, in a painting, or a human 
as tall as a building, b tuthe child explains all the relation- 
ships in his painting, and remains the happy creator. 


In adolescence, a change takes place in the subject-matter 
in children’s painting. First of all there is an emphasis on 
‘but I can’t make it look like it really is,’ and the subsequent 
endeavor to draw a representational object. All the rules 
which govern academic painting are now called upon. The 
young artist is interested in making the street seem to go 
back ...in other words he wants not only to learn prespec- 
tive, but he must know the principles of receding color, so 
that there is distance to his painting. In drawing the human 
body, he correc proportions of the face are the most frequent 
cause of comment by other class-mates. What the young 
man wants to be taught is where the ear fits in relationship 
to the face, and the nose, and eyes. 


While some few students go on 
painting subject from phantasy, and 
make up imaginary people, the 
greater majority are interested in a 
more practical point of view about 


painting. 
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In the classes at the high-school age level, more children 
demand still life to paint, and ask their fellow students to 
pose for them. There are always a few students who go 
on painting subject from phantasy, and make up strange 
and wonderful places which are populated by imaginary 
people, but by and large, the greater majority of the students 
are interested in a more practical point of view about paint- 
ing, and the craft of painting. 

I really consider this period a very critical one for the young 
artist. Because it is here, when the craft of painting, 
and the many problems of both subject-matter and tech- 
nique beset the artist, that it is necessary more than ever 
to lead him gently to the true artist’s perspective. 
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PRACTICAL POTTERY FOR CRAFTS- 
MEN AND STUDENTS by R. H. Jen- 
kins. 192 pages, 6x9. Price $2.75 

It seems well in these days to turn to 
books of this kind which, although they 
were published a few years ago, are 
filled with most timely material for pres- 
ent day needs. Today homecraftsmen 
are “re-discovering” pottery—and learn- 
ing that this time-honored craft makes 
a hobby of absorbing interest and artis- 
tic self-expression. In this complete, 
clearly written, methodically presented 
handbook the beginner will find a reli- 
able guide to every phase of pottery, 
from the selection of proper equipment 
and material, to a quick, easy grasp of 
the basic processes. The fruit of the 
author’s more than twenty years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and craftsman, it 
makes self-instruction possible for the 
worker of little experience, while the 
skilled craftsman will find it a source of 
many helpful hints and ideas. Mr. Jen- 
kins begins at the beginning and fol- 
lows through with explanations of essen- 
tial operations and related information. 


REVIVE YOUR OLD FURNITURE by 
Louis Sloane. 100 illustrations. 6x9. 
Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 


This book shows how to refinish wood, 
how to upholster all kinds of chairs and 
sofas, how to carpenter and mend 
broken pieces. It also demonstrates how 
to actually renovate or transform shabby 
or ugly pieces and make them look like 
prized possessions. There are chapters, 
also, on re-designing lamps, converting 
furniture for nurseries, re-designing the 
living room and dining room, decorating 
furniture, with stencil and applique, etc. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 278 pages, 54% x8%. 115 Photo- 
graphs and 40 diagrams. Price $3.00. 

An exceptionally instructive book for 
amateur, experienced or inexperienced 
handcrafters, young and old. Eleven 
comprehensive chapters cover: Linoleum- 
block Printing, Clay Modeling and Pot- 
tery, Working with Wood, Book-making, 
Spattering, Weaving, Knotting, Em- 
broidery, Using Sheet Cork, Modeling 
Metal Foil. The book explains in clear 
detail various simple methods and mc- 
diums for all the types of craft-work 
listed below. Here is an ideal book for 
anyone who wants to make useful and 
decorative objects as gifts or as orna- 
ments for his own home. The equipment 
needed to follow these simple instruc- 
tions is neither too elaborate nor too 
expensive; in fact, the whole book has 
been designed to be as helpful and en- 
couraging to the amateur craftsman as 
possible. The complete index gives the 
reader a source of quick reference to any 
of the early or advanced stages of the 
instructions with which he is working. 
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BOOKS 


ABOUT THE 


YOU CAN MAKE IT by Louis V. New- 
kirk and La Veda Zutter. 224 pages, 
7% x 10%. For grades 5-8. Price $3.00. 
This book was written for those who 
have been looking for handwork pro- 
jects that are easy and yet interesting 
enough to hold the attention of your 
pupils—projects that require only simple, 
easily obtained and inexpensive mate- 
rials and equipment. YOU CAN MAKE 
IT is a treasure house of interesting, use- 
ful things for younger children to make. 
The materials called for are mainly 
paper and cardboard, and the tools re- 
quired are for most part to be found 
in any school or home. This is a big 
book, pleasingly informal in its ap- 
proach, crammed with ideas and fun. 
Large, full-page drawings alternate with 
the simple, easily followed directions, 
and give a graphic, step-by-step pic- 
ture of each project. Sparkling photo- 
graphs show many of the projects in 
their complete form. As you turn the 
pages you will be astonished by the 
sheer number of worth-while things 
pupils can make from the simplest ma- 
terials. You will be equally impressed 
by the author’s imaginative ingenuity 
and meticulous care in working out each 
detail. Whether it be toys, costumes, 
decorative, or games; useful articles 
for the home and school; or appropriate 
gifts for birthdays, Christmas, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, or Father’s Day—your 
children will find them all here, cleverly 
worked out, easy to make, fun to own or 
to give, 


MAKE YOUR OWN by Ella Langenberg 
Bolander, 46 pages 8% x 10%, illus- 
trated with many color plates. Tice 
$2.00. 


In this day when laymen are turning 


back to handicraft as a hoby, MAKE 


YOUR OWN fills the need of the school- 


room and the home workshop and all 
hobbyists. It describes the working 
steps of a wide range of color mediums 
and simple, direct and easy directions 
for making greeting cards for special 
days. 


WEAVING AT THE LITTLE LOOM. 
HOUSE by Lou Tate, 36 vages, 8x10'4, 
paper binding. Price $1.00. 


This is probably the most practical and 
inexpensive weaving manual available. 
It was designed primarily for beginners 
by a professional weaver interested in 
American Folk Art Growths in Hand- 
woven Textiles, This publication is the 
result of years of study, research and 
experimentation to find answers to the 
needs of beginner weavers and ama- 
teurs. It is fully illustrated and pre- 
sents the essential steps in weaving and 
includes basic technics so that one may 
advance to any type of hand weaving. 
There is much valuable information on 
how to make an efficient loom, suitable 
for beginners, at a minimum price. It 
is also possible to secure valuable blue 
prints and instruction sheets with this 
booklet. 


ART FOR ALL by Crawford & Bart- 
lett, 271 pages, 7 x 9 inches. Price $2.40. 


This book shows how the guiding prin- 
ciples of art work in everyday life. It 
is developed around problems and situa- 
tions which almost everyone has already 
met and will need to meet in the fu- 
ture. The book explains better ways 
to make homes beautiful—the fundamen- 
tals of art. Everyone may not have time 
to participate in all the activities sug- 
gested, but they will undoubtedly think 
of others which apply to their own situ- 
ation, With art playing an important 
role in everyone’s daily life today and 
tomorrow, it is up to us to learn all we 
can about it. This book will help in the 
enjoyment of art and in the solution of 
individual art problems. It will be found 
a great help to teachers and pupils 
of art. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN by 
Scott Graham Williamson. 239 pages, 
343 illustrations from photographs, 
documents and contemporary prints. 
Check-lists of makers in all Crafts. 
Price $3.00. 


Here is the story of the craftsmen who 
have always solved the problems and 
supplied the needs of the country. The 
great American traditions of fine, precise 
and ingenious workmanship was estab- 
lished by the first American crafts- 
men—men who were great because of 
the things they made. Here is their 
history, the fascinating story of those 
craftsmen who built the first houses. 
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DESIGN 


A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS * EDITED BY FELIX PAYAR 


Watitg-ton Library 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For a Graduate 
For a Soldier 
For a Library 
For Classroom 
For a Teacher 
For an Artist 
For a Craftsman 
For a Professional 
Fer an Amateur 


52 PAGES 83," x 111,” 


HEAVY PAPER PAGES 
STURDY BOARD COVER 
40 ART TECHNICS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING > CONTOUR DRAWING »% PAINTING 
WITH PENCIL y THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING CHAR. 
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TYPES y% SAND PAPER MONOTYPES AQUATINTS LINOLEUM 
MONOPRINTS HELIO PRINTS TEMPERA COLOR PROCESS 
SILK SCREEN > BATIK y FINGER PAINTING »%& CRAYON PRINTS 
se RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN y MOTTLBD PAPERS » 
CRUMPLED PAPERS y CRACKLED PAPERS y PUDDLE AND 
SQUEEGEE METHOD y OIL— WATER METHOD ON PAPER. 
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